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THE TRIANGLE CINEMA 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
Telephone: 021-359 3979/4192. Fax: 021-333 6939. 

How to find us: 

Holt Street is found in the Birmingham A-Z on page 74, square B2. 
By Car: From the city centre take Jennens Row off Masshouse 
Circus roundabout, then the first left into Woodcock Street, finally 
second left into Holt Street. 

By Foot: From the New Street ramp, walk up Corporation Street 
and continue, via the subway at James Watt Queensway, towards 
Aston Street. The cinema is located behind Dillons bookstore in 
the Aston Triangle area of the campus. 

By Bus Buses 14, 90, 92, 93, 94, 55, 43, 103 and 104 all stop within 
easy reach of the Cinema. 


TICKET PRICES 

£3.50 - Public; £3.00 - Students, Members, Stage Pass holders; £2.50 
- Senior Citizens, UB40, under 16s. All tickets £2.50 for weekday 
matinees (except Bank Holidays). Proof of status must be shown 
for concessionary rates. 

The Box Office opens 30 minutes before each performance for 
door sales. The cinema seats are not numbered. 

Advance bookings — please note new hours — can be made using 
Access or Visa, from 11 am (2.30 pm on Saturdays and Sundays) to 
6 pm — for performances on the day of booking; and up to 9 pm 
for performances on a future date. Please note, when a film is very 
popular, advance bookings for the same day may close earlier than 
6 pm. Your can make bookings in person half an hour preceeding 
each performance: ask for the House Manager. You can also book 
advance tickets through the Ticket Shops in City Arcade and the 
Central Library (021-643 2514/5622). Please show your credit card 
and proof of any concessions when collecting your tickets. 

No refunds are available once an advance booking has been made. 


FREE MAILINGS 

TO RECEIVE our brochure (mailed direct bi-monthly) simply 
complete the form on display in the foyer, or telephone 021-359 
4192. 


MEMBERSHIP SCHEME 

MEMBERSHIP costs £6.00 and entitles you to discounts on 
tickets, mailing of our brochure, reciprocal membership of Light 
House (Wolverhampton), Chapter (Cardiff) and Watermans 
(Brentford) and invitations to special previews. 


=> Birmingham Stage Pass holders qualify for 

Lee two concessionary rate tickets at the 

Triangle and leading arts venues across the 

city. Anyone aged 14-25 years can join 

wea either at the box-office or with the forms 

é on display in the foyer. In association with 
Youth & Music and British Gas. 


The Triangle Coffee Bar is open: Fridays from 5.30 — 8.45 pm, 
Saturday and Sunday from 2.30 — 8.45 pm. 


SCHOOL PARTIES 

School teachers can book tickets at £2,00 per seat for parties of ten 
or more. If receiving multiple copies of this programme would 
help you promote modern language films to pupils, phone the 
House Manager to be put on our multiple-mailing list. 

Facilities for wheelchair users are available at the cinema — we 
give one complimentary ticket to a person helping you. Please 
telephone in advance to ensure your place and ask for the House 
Manager when you arrive. 


EAHMV 


Programme compiled and edited by Peter Walsh. 
Designed, typeset and produced by NPL (021) 633 4696 


The Triangle is grateful to 
H.M.V. Stores at 38 High 
Street, 134 & 141 New Street, 
Birmingham, for providing 
music in the cinema. 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 


Madame Bovary (PG) 
June 25-30 


Director: Claude Chabrol. France, 1991. 

Starring: Isabelle Huppert, Jean-Francois Balmer, Christopher 
Malavoy, Jean Yanne. 

Colour. Subtitles. 140 mins. 


Gustave Flaubert’s classic novel Madame Bovary, a 
succes de scandale when first published in 1857, 
presents an ironic portrait of provincial French 
bourgeois life. The heroine, Emma, is a romantic 
whose attempt to escape from her dull marriage 
to the local doctor leads to adultery, financial ruin 
and suicide. Flaubert embroidered this common- 
place plot with a detailed and witty account of 
the social background and cultural formation of 
the principal characters, unmasking in the 
process the repression and hypocrisy behind 
social conventions. In Emma, who is trapped 
within this system as soon as she becomes 
Madame Bovary, the author created a model for 








the troubled, transgressive heroine of much 
subsequent literature. 

Although not noted for his skill at mounting 
period costume dramas, Claude Chabrol was in 
other respects an obvious choice as director of 
this recent film adaptation of the novel. A 
sardonic and expert chronicler of bourgeois 
habits and follies in his great films of the late “60s 
and early ‘70s (La Femme Infidéle, Que la Béte 
meure, Le Boucher, Juste avant la Nuit, Le noces 
rouges), the film-maker’s jaundiced view of 
human relationships and society has much in 
common with Flaubert’s own. Emma (Isabelle 
Huppert), who is naive yet determined in her 
pursuit of an alternative to her dreary marriage, 
makes a good Chabrol heroine. And Huppert, 
who was excellent in Chabrol’s earlier Violette 
Noziére, is up to the demands of a role that shifts 
from marital frustration, illicit passion and self- 
induced illness. 

As one would expect, Chabrol is in his element 
when portraying the banalities of rituals such as 
meals and social gatherings. He’s also on form in 
his handling of the key role of the pharmacist, 
Homais (a splendid performance by Jean Yanne, 
another Chabrol stalwart). Epitomising the arch- 
bourgeois, with his superficial views and 
scientific interests concealing only greed and 
mediocrity, Homais is the real villain of the piece. 
The irony, of course, is that he should emerge as 


the only winner in the drama. 
Peter Walsh 
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Being at Home with Claude (18) 
June 25-30 


Director: Jean Beaudin. Canada, 1992. 
Starring: Roy Dupuis, Jacques Godin, Jean-Francois Pichette. 
Colour. Subtitles. 85 mins. 


Adapted from René-Daniel Dubois’ controversial 
stage hit, Being at Home with Claude is everything 
Gregg Araki’s The Living End was hyped up to be 
and fell sorely short of. Queer criminality meets 
aching romanticism in a daring, moving 
illustration of Wilde’s maxim, ‘each man kills the 
thing he loves’. Opening with an explosive 
sequence in which a man is, literally, fucked to 
death, the mystery of the film is not whodunnit, 
but why. A hustler confesses to the murder, but 
the law, in the shape of a nameless police 
inspector, requires a motive. What follows is an 
extended dialogue between a gay outlaw and the 
voice of a shocked society. The prospect of 90 
minutes in the company of two characters 
enclosed by a single set might not sound like such 
a thrilling ride, but there is more drama to be 
found contained within these four walls than on 
the run through all Araki’s wide-angled land- 
scapes. The lead performances are superb, Jean 
Beaudine’s direction is tighter than a rentboy’s 
vest, and if the opening scene doesn’t leave you 
gasping for breath, you’re probably already dead. 

Paul Burston/Time Ou 


The Trial (12) 
July 2-7, 9-11 


Director: David Jones. U.K., 1993. 

Starring: Kyle MacLachlan, Jason Robards, Anthony Hopkins, 
Juliet Stevenson, Alfred Molina, Polly Walker. 

Colour. Dolby stereo SR. 118 mins. 


“Someone must have been telling lies about Josef 
K, for without having done anything wrong he 
was arrested one fine morning.” So begins Franz 
Kafka’s famous novel about the perplexing 
experiences of a man ostensibly arrested on a 
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charge which is never specified but from which 
there appears no escape. 

Written in 1913 and published in 1925, a year 
after the author’s death and in defiance of his 
instructions that all his manuscripts be destroyed, 
Kafka’s The Trial has had an extraordinary impact 
and been subject to endless speculation and inter- 
pretation. Embraced by the surrealists and 
adopted by the existentialists, it came to be 
regarded as a prophetic vision of the Nazi regime, 
and then of the communist regime, and was 
indeed banned by both. It introduced a new word 
into the language—Kafkaesque—as a_ universal 
shorthand for our worst fears, and in the popular 
imagination it came to epitomise the plight of the 
individual at the mercy of an _intransigent 
authority. 

This new film adaptation of the novel has been 
written by Harold Pinter and co-produced by the 
BBC. Pinter says that he has long wanted to adapt 
The Trial and admits that Kafka was a big 
influence on his early plays, especially The 
Birthday Party. “Kafka didn’t write a prophetic 
book”, insists Pinter. “He wrote a book that was 
based in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, before 
the First World War. So what you have is an 
apparently solid structure, in every way—the 
buildings, the furniture, the money, the attitudes 
and so on—within which there is a worm eating 
away. And it certainly eats through Josef K.” 

Pinter’s approach benefits enormously from the 
fact that the film-makers were able to shoot on 
Prague locations and build substantial sets in the 
Czech Barrandov Studios. American actor Kyle 
MacLachlan adapts a credible English accent in 
the role of K, and he is more than ably supported 
by an impressive and mostly British cast, among 
them Anthony Hopkins, Juliet Stevenson and 
Alfred Molina. 





THE TRIAL 


Jamon, Jamon 
July 2-7, 9-15 


Director: Bigas Luna. Spain, 1992. 
Starring: Penélope Cruz, Stefania Sandrelli, Anna Galiena. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 94 mins. 


As if determined to outdo Pedro Almodévar’s 
staple Spanish comic verve, director Bigas Luna 
has concocted a riotous odyssey through 
screwball farce and sexual mores. Located 
somewhere in heartland Spain, a landscape of 
arid hills and horizons jammed with billboards, 
the frenetic narrative of Jamon, Jamén is set in 
motion by the discovery that village girl Silvia 
(Penélope Cruz) is pregnant. Adopting the 
conventions of farce that will be familiar to 
British audiences, Luna reflects Silvia’s problem 
onto a stream of characters—stereotypes to a 
person—who enter into the ensuing chaos of 
comical predicaments and sublime tragedy. 
Trying to do the decent thing, Silvia’s 
boyfriend José (Jordi Molla) proposes marriage, 
much to the horror of his dominant mother, 
Conchita (Stefania Sandrelli), who considers 
Silvia totally unsuitable because her mother, 
Carmen (Anna Galiena), owns the local brothel. 
In the tradition of farce, every force unleashed 
encounters an equal and opposite one as 
Conchita’s scheming is reduced to an eccentric 
muddle. She recruits Ral, a young stud who 
works at a ham warehouse and hopes to become 
a bullfighter, to seduce Silvia, but the plan 
backfires and leads only to further complications. 
Luna is confident in his handling of the 
entwining narrative, but he has a tendency to 
over-emphasise some aspects of his comic 
punctuation (the constant allusion to bovine 
anatomy runs swiftly to over-use). Above all, he 
is an inventive director who comes up with 
unpredictable scenes (for example, the now 
legendary nude bull fighting sequence) and 
striking images (a stray dog skidding pitifully in 
a giant, unwashed paella dish) to pevae a 
surreal counterpoint to , : 
the sharply focused 
performances. As the § 
comedy develops to take 
in multiple partner 
swapping and un- 
abashed sexual frivolity, 
Luna builds to an 
absurd climax involving 
a violent duel to the 
death in which the 
deadly weapon is a side 
of ham. The very least ; 
one can say of Luna is 
that he is a film-maker 


of liberated abandon. ; 
Tan Nathan 


JAMON, JAMON 
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MAKING MOVES TO MAKING MOVIES 
Getting Your First Movie off the Ground 


“The founder of Britain’s first 
Independent Film Festival comes to 
Birmingham!” 

* PRODUCING UK INDEPENDENT FEATURES 
*DIRECTING & SCRIPTING LOW-BUDGET FILMS 
* WRITING & EVALUATING SCREENPLAYS 
* MARKETING & DISTRIBUTING INTERNATIONALLY 
* INDEPENDENT FINANCING & CO-PRODUCTION 
* PROFIT PARTICIPATION & REVENUE COLLECTION 


JULY 15 1993 (9.30 - 6.00) 
AT THE TRIANGLE 


This thorough One Day seminar 
presented by Elliot Grove founder of 
the Raindance Film Festival and the 

London Film Workshop teaches 
anyone how to write, produce, direct, 
finance and distribute independent 

features profitably! 


PRE REGISTRATION £40 - £45. AT THE DOOR 
TEL: 021-359 3979/4192. FAX: 021-333 6939 


All participants receive a 
valuable 130 page Film Makers 
Workbook. 


Register before June 25 and 
receive a complimentary copy 
of the shooting script of the 
most talked about new film in 
America this year, Reservoir 
Dogs, written and directed by 
Quentin Tarentino. 
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Savage Nights (Les Nuits 


fauves) 
July 16-28 


Director: Cyril Collard. France/Italy, 1992. 

Starring: Cyril Collard, Romane Bohringer, Carlos Lopez. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. French dialogue; English subtitles. 
126 mins. 


Actress Romane Bohringer’s first reaction to 
writer/director/star Cyril Collard’s script for 
Savage Nights was immediate and powerful: “It 
was pure and threatening at the same time, 
feverish and impassioned, full of life”. Set in Paris 
and Morocco in 1986, it centres on a character 
who is HIV positive; but it rejects the tragic 
scenario common to many Aids dramas. For 
Collard, himself HIV positive, the point was not 
simply to depict the suffering, but to examine 
what one does with that suffering. Drawing upon 
his own life, he shows us a 30-year-old man, Jean 
(Collard himself), who is driven by a lust for 
speed, risk and anarchic desire. Jean, says 
Collard, “doesn’t let himself get locked into being 
a HIV statistic, like those people who make the 
disease a sort of identity card. Jean keeps 
moving.” 

A bi-sexual man caught between his innocent, 
almost adolescent love for the 17-year-old Laura 
(Bohringer) and his lust for sexually confused 20- 
year-old masochist Samy (Carlos Lopez), Jean 
also indulges in anonymous sex with the local 
rough trade. Yet when he and Laura first make 
love, without a condom, he foolishly believes that 
the purity of their love will protect her. “I forgot 
the virus was part of me,” he says, but this 
irresponsible romanticism is clearly condemned: 
Collard refuses to make Jean either tragic or 
sympathetic. When Laura learns that Jean is HIV 
positive, she naively believes that if she loves him 
enough no harm can come to him. Yet Jean rejects 
her jealous love in favour of Samy’s less 
demanding desire, ignoring her increasingly 
desperate answer-phone messages and driving 
her mad. However, Jean’s mother (Corine Blue) 





speaks a painful truth when she says, “This virus 
can enable you to love.” And when Jean starts to 
learn from his condition, a ray of hope is 
glimpsed. 

Savage Nights is not a film about dying of Aids, 
nor even one about living with Aids; it is about 
learning to live a better life because of Aids. For 
Collard, it is “the story of Jean’s evolution: how a 
guy caught in a circle of egocentricity, who 
doesn’t know how to love, changes little by little 
and succeeds in opening himself up to others . . . 
How, through his love story, his world vision and 
the threat of his disease, he manages to develop 
and, in a way, redeem himself, or at least 
improve.” 

Collard himself died of an Aids-related illness a 
few days before the French César ceremony at 
which his film won awards for Best Film, Best 
First Film, Best Female Newcomer (Romane 


Bohringer) and Best Editing (Lise Beaulieu). 
Nigel Floyd 


House of Angels 
(Anglagard) (15) 
July 23-29 


Director: Colin Nutley. Sweden/Norway/Denmark, 1992. 
Starring: Helena Bergstrom, Rikard Wolff, Sven Wolter. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. Swedish dialogue; English subtitles. 
126 mins. 


An all-time winner at its home box office, this 
wry and quintessentially Swedish comedy was 
directed by an Englishman, former TV helmsman 
Colin Nutley, who previously garnered most 
attention for the controversial Anglo-Scan- 
dinavian teenage love story Annika. Apparently, 
as an outsider, he’s been able to pierce right to the 
core of the Swedish identity and the result is a 
tale of contrasting affection and prejudices, 
significant not only for the Swedes themselves 
but a universally relevant portrayal of how 
ignorance and intolerance can flourish in the 
most gentle of surroundings. 

An idyllic rural community is thrown into 
disarray when the village’s elderly patriarch Erik 
(familiar art movie face Per Oscarsson) dies 
suddenly in a freak auto accident. All the locals 
anticipate that his neighbour, wealthy and 
ambitious farmer Axel (Sven Wolter) will buy up 
the old man’s property, yet they’ve reckoned 
without Fanny (Helena Bergstrém), the grand- 
daughter they didn’t even know existed, who 
turns up and decides to move into the empty 
house. Arriving astride a Harley Davidson with 
leather-clad companion Zac (Rikard Wolff), this 
pair of cabaret entertainers are unlike anyone the 
townsfolk have ever met before, and they soon 
get suspicious that the couple will bring loosened 
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HOUSE OF ANGELS 





big-city morals to their quiet corner of the 
country. A campaign of protest and intimidation 
begins, with both sides determined to gain 
ascendancy over the other. 

Although feathers are to be eventually 
unruffled and peace and harmony’s reign 
restored, Nutley’s film by no means makes this a 
sure thing. The measured pacing gives us a firm 
grasp of the two parties separate agendas while 
the tension builds inexorably between them. 
Before you know it, the film kicks into place as 
the local people—ostensibly decent, narrow- 
minded—harangue the newcomers out of 
misplaced anxiety and sheer gut mistrust of 
anyone different. Although the sweet-toned 
portrayal of engagingly open-hearted oldster 
Gottfried (Ernst Gunther in a lovely performance) 
sugars the pill, when you get down to it there’s 
an effective and sinewy dissection of racism and 
bigotry beneath House of Angels’ benign surface. 
Its very deceptiveness is something blunt- 


instrument movie-makers would do well to note. 
Trevor Johnston 


The Fencing Master 
(El Maestro de Esgrima) (12) 
July 30-August 4 


Director: Pedro Olea. Spain, 1992. 

Starring: Omero Antonutti, Assumpta Serna, Joaquim de 
Almeida. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 88 mins. 


With the likes of Pedro Almodévar and Bigas 
Luna (see Jamén, Jamén in this programme) 
shamelessly exploiting the passions and 
obsessions unleashed in liberal, post-Franco 
Spain, it’s something of a pleasant surprise to 
encounter an old-fashioned historical romance 
such as Pedro Olea’s The Fencing Master. Based on 
a novel by Arturo Pérez Reverte, Olea’s film is set 
in Madrid of the late 1860s, a time of political 
turmoil when republicans were challenging the 
monarchy. The central character, Don Jaime 





THE FENCING MASTER 





al des 


(Omero Antonutti), has little interest in these 
political events, being dedicated to the art of 
fencing. But the well-ordered, principled life of 
the ageing fencing master is upset by the 
appearance of the beautiful and mysterious Adela 
(Assumpta Serna), who impresses the maestro 
and persuades him to teach her his unique 
fencing thrust. 

“Love and fencing, what a combination,” says a 
friend to Don Jaime as he hands him a copy of Les 
Diaboliques at the beginning of the film. It’s a 
typically concise and witty intimation of things to 
come in a film where script, direction and per- 
formance are models of precision and suggestion. 
This is a subtle and stylish work about secret 
passions and hidden agendas, set during a time 
of flux when the old order is under threat from 
emerging new forces. The personal and the 
political are intertwined in the film, but the focus 
of attention is on the former. Don Jaime is not 
simply a representative of the old order—he sees 
himself as being above all that—but a man of 
great integrity and a guardian of a noble 
tradition. Significantly, he is seduced as much by 
Adela’s skills at fencing as her feminine charms. 
He is an idealist and a romantic who has been 
unlucky in love. As such he is easy prey for 
Adela, who has her own agenda that’s both 
personal and political. 

As Olea has described it, The Fencing Master is 
“a period thriller, full of romanticism, with a 
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magnificent hero and a fascinating antagonist”. 
His adaptation of this familiar tale of love and 
deception is distinguished by outstanding 
performances, admirably unshowy technical skill, 
and impeccable timing. Omero Antonutti, who is 
perhaps best known for his Italian work with the 
Taviani brothers, makes a subtle and sympathetic 
Don Jaime, conveying with ease the character’s 
combination of strong belief and emotional 
vulnerability. It is a tribute to Antonutti’s acting 
and Olea’s direction that Don Jaime is an amusing 
rather than a pathetic figure when friends joke 
about his changed appearance after he’s come 
under the spell of Adela. And Antonutti strikes a 
chord that speaks volumes about his character 
when he says, “one hides behind manias and 
forgets to live”. 

Like Antonutti, the excellent Assumpta Serna 
learned to fence for the film, thus avoiding the 
need for stunt men and imbuing the swordplay 
with a greater sense of reality and danger. Serna, 
who will be remembered for her role in 
Almodévar’s Matador, gives a more restrained 
performance here as a woman who manipulates 


the foil as subtly as she does her men. 
Peter Walsh 


Equinox (15) 
July 30-August 4; August 6-8 


See under Alan Rudolph season for notes. 


"Two Films by 
R ichara Stanley 


Dust Devil (18) 
August 5-8 


Director: Richard Stanley. U.K., 1992. 
Starring: Robert Burke, Chelsea Field, Zakes Mokae. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 103 mins. 


Granted only a nominal theatrical release as an 
even shorter version hits the video shelves, 
Richard Stanley’s re-edited ‘mythological thriller’ 
cries out to be seen on the big screen. More 
personal and ambitious than his killer-android 
début Hardware, it boldly juxtaposes murder, 
magic and South African politics. A near- 
wordless opening reel establishes the nightmarish 
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tone, leading us into a world of mysticism and 
ritual slaughter. Drawn to the drought-ridden 
town of Bethany by the smell of death, shape- 
shifting ‘Hitcher with No Name’ Robert Burke 
kills and dismembers a lonely young woman who 
picks him up. While the hitcher senses and feeds 
off the despair of others, including fugitive wife 
Chelsea Field, local policeman Zakes Mokae 
enlists the help of a half-mad, half-blind cinema 
projectionist in his search for a suspected serial 
killer. 

One can see why US distributors Miramax had 
problems with Stanley’s ‘magical realism’: the 
non-linear storyline relies more on atmosphere 
than forward momentum, the  cipher-like 
characters are merely figures in a vague overall 
design, and the tone veers wildly between dream- 
like mysteriousness and indulgent incompre- 
hensibility. The re-editing, the extra 15 minutes of 
footage, and the alternative voice-over narration 
do little to solve these problems. A side-winder 
snaking across a dune, hazy desertedscapes and 
an extraordinary scene in a sand-filled cinema are 
evidence of a visionary talent. But Field’s vacant 
performance, some poorly realised dream 
sequences, the leaden dialogue, and a mortuary 
scene with Marianne Sagebrecht are very grim. 
Unlikely to whip up a storm of approval, then, 
but it deserves more than a squall of cult interest. 

Nigel Floyd 


Hardware (18) 
August 5-8 


Director: Richard Stanley. U-K/U.S.A., 1990. 
Starring: Dylan McDermott, Stacey Travis, John Lynch. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 94 mins. 


In the barren, radioactive wastelands of the 
future, a weather-beaten zone trooper stumbles 
upon what's left of a Mark 13 cyborg, an 
advanced killing machine whose extensive 
armoury includes syringes which deliver ecstasy- 
inducing poisons. Purchased by rugged space 


RED ROCK WEST 


trooper Mo (Dylan McDermott) as a gift for his 
sculptress girlfriend Jill (Stacey Travis), the 
dismembered remains of the Mark 13 are soon 
using household appliances to reconstruct 
themselves, turning Jill’s apartment into a combat 
area as the reborn machinery goes on the 
rampage. 

Former pop-promo director Richard Stanley’s 
feature début is an impressive assault on the 
senses, a shamelessly plagiaristic robotics night- 
mare laden with OTT apocalyptic symbolism and 
brash cinematic homages. Like the Mark 13, it has 
been lashed together from anything in grabbing 
distance, from Argento’s Deep Red to Cameron’s 
The Terminator via the comic strip carnage of 2000 
AD. After a rather protracted opening, Stanley 
hits a roller-coaster pace, swept along by an 
incessant industrial soundtrack: the perfect 
backdrop for Image Animation’s deliciously 
fetishistic creation, all pumping pistons and 
sinewy flex wrapped around bones of steel. Nor 
do the humans miss out on the illicit fun, 
strapping on leather boots, mechanical saws and 
pump-action shotguns with equal aplomb. An 
energetic, low-budget Pandora’s box of delights, 
tailor-made for the disposable ’90s. 

Mark Kermode/Time Out 


Red Rock West (18) 
August 6-12 


Director: John Dahl. U.S.A., 1992. 
Starring: Nicolas Cage, Lara Flynn Boyle, Dennis Hopper. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 98 mins. 


Director John Dahl, who stabbed solidly at film 
noir with Kill Me Again, twists the genre into a 
shady carnival of plot convolutions and comic 


dilemmas in Red Rock West. A masterly spin on 
conventions, the film mixes familiarity and 
freshness in a self-styled ‘cowboy noir’. 

Nicolas Cage, whose line in  put-upon 
innocence is perfect for this cornucopia of 
skulduggery and confusion, is the out-of-towner 
who falls into the eponymous Hicksville U.S.A. 
and becomes prey to its murderous wiles. The 
usual motifs of noir—smoky saloons, femmes 
fatales, bundles of cash and bullet-ridden bodies— 
are lined up in hectic comic routines. In a fix 
involving mistaken identity, Cage is hired to killa 
wife (Lara Flynn Boyle), who then re-hires him to 
return the favour on her husband (J. T. Walsh). 
As he repeatedly fails to escape from the town, 
Cage’s predicament builds into a sense of 
nightmarish inevitability akin to that of Scorsese’s 
After Hours. Matters worsen drastically when the 
real hit-man turns up in the form of a typecast 
Dennis Hopper. 

The second half of the film is less able to 
maintain a sense of fervid crisis in Cage’s pinball 
existence, as he bounces from one near-death to 
the next. All the strands finally unite for a 
showdown of killer-swapping in a graveyard 
climax. However, once the twists are unravelled 
and the muddle has cleared, the film tends to lose 
its sense of urgency. 

Nevertheless, there is much to enjoy in this 
tense and excellently played movie, with Cage 
displaying all the modes of exasperation he 
honed in the likes of Raising Arizona and 
Honeymoon in Vegas, and Hopper sneering with 
garrulous appeal. The plot may be shallow and 
tongue-in-cheek in comparison to the noir greats, 
but Dahl's stylisation is impressive and the film’s 
lack of pretension make it a worthy contender in 
the contemporary thriller stakes. 

Tan Nathan 





"[ bree. Films by 


P atrice L econte 


Monsieur Hire (15) 
August 9-10 


Director: Patrice Leconte. France, 1989. 
Starring: Michel Blanc, Sandrine Bonnaire, André Wilms. 
Colour. Panavision. Subtitles. 80 mins. 


French director Patrice Leconte didn’t receive 
much attention in this country until this stylish 
and imaginative adaptation of a Simenon novel 
proved to be one of the surprise hits of the 1989 
Cannes Film Festival. Monsieur Hire is in fact 
Leconte’s ninth feature, but much of his earlier 
output consists of lightweight comedies that 
failed to find distribution here. After the success 
of Monsieur Hire and the delightful Hairdresser’s 
Husband, Leconte has become one of the hottest 
French directors around. So much so, in fact, that 
with his new film, Tango, Leconte has been able to 
return to the style of his earlier comedies without 
losing his growing audience in Britain and 
America. 

It’s not too surprising that Monsieur Hire should 
have established Leconte’s reputation on the 
international art-movie circuit. The Simenon 
novel on which it is based carries its own fasci- 
nation and prestige, even though it had already 
been filmed as Panique by Julien Duvivier in 1946. 
It tells of a lonely, misanthropic tailor who is 
framed for murder by a pair of ruthless lovers 
and ends up being hounded to his death by a 
mob of angry neighbours. What distinguishes 
Monsieur Hire is its decidedly abstract and 
ambiguous treatment of this material. The period 
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setting and social detail have largely been 
jettisoned by Leconte to make way for a timeless 
portrait of a misfit character who is destroyed by 
an impossible love. 

A girl is murdered and suspicion falls on M. 
Hire (Michel Blanc), a solitary figure who lives in 
a drab flat and spends much of his spare time 
spying on Alice (Sandrine Bonnaire), an attractive 

oung woman who lives across the courtyard. 
Although this association of murder with spying 
inevitably recalls Hitchcock’s Rear Window, 
Leconte’s treatment of voyeurism is much closer 
to Kryzsztof Kieslowski’s approach in _ his 
remarkable Short Film About Love, which sug- 
gested that its protagonist’s act of watching was 
indeed a form of love. The same is true of 
Leconte’s film, in which Hire’s spying sessions 
are accompanied by romantic music that’s 
suggestive of something more than vicarious 
pleasure. From this perspective, Alice becomes 
the object of Hire’s romantic fantasy, part of his 
dream of escape from his depressed surroundings 
and despised neighbours. 

Monsieur Hire is a brilliantly stylised film in 
which Leconte rejects the trappings of genre film- 
making and psychological explanations in favour 
of a more playful and allusive approach that 
concentrates on the mysterious and _ the 
inexplicable in human behaviour. At the heart of 
the film is the enigmatic M. Hire (a superb 
performance by Michel Blanc), who is both a 
pathetic victim and a sinister figure who can 
inspire fear and loathing in those who suspect the 
worst about him. Leconte is fascinated by 
eccentric, oddball characters, and he treats them 


with rare sympathy and good humour. 
Peter Walsh 


The Hairdresser’s Husband 
(Le Mari de la coiffeuse) (15) 
August 11-12 


Director: Patrice Leconte. France, 1990. 
Starring: Jean Rochefort, Anna Galiena, Roland Bertin. 
Colour. Panavision. Subtitles. 80 mins. 


Like its predecessor, The Hairdresser’s Husband is 
another story of romantic obsession. It’s a 
brighter, funnier and more likeable film than 
Monsieur Hire, chiefly because on this occasion the 
male protagonist is a more sympathetic figure 
who, unlike the creepy M. Hire, is allowed to 
realise his fantasy. The darker tones of the earlier 
film are still present, though, as Leconte again 
acknowledges the fragile nature of romantic 
fantasy. 

Twelve-year-old Antoine is so captivated by his 
sweetly erotic experiences in the presence of a 





THE HAIRDRESSER’S HUSBAND 
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female hairdresser that he determines to marry 
such a woman when he grows up. Years later, the 
now middle-aged Antoine (Jean Rochefort) 
discovers his ideal partner and impulsively 
proposes marriage on his first visit to the 
womanr’s salon. Politely ignoring his initial offer, 
the beautiful Mathilde (Anna Galiena) surprises 
him on a subsequent visit by saying that she 
would be happy to accept. The couple are soon 
married, and their devotion to each other is so 
great that they spend virtually all their time in the 
salon, where Antoine watches over his beloved 
and amuses the customers with his eccentric 
behaviour. 

Filmed in the same hypnotic, dream-like style 
as Monsieur Hire, Hairdresser’s Husband explores 
similar areas of male erotic fantasy with an 
attractive blend of delicate under-statement and 
sardonic humour. Leconte’s characters tend to be 
loners who exist in their own private fantasy 
worlds, and he delights in revealing the peculiar 
quirks and oddities in their behaviour. Here, for 
example, there is the wonderful surprise of 
Antoine’s dance improvisations to the sounds of 
exotic Arabic music, which he uses at one point to 
hypnotise a youngster who doesn’t want to have 
a haircut. Or there is the small yet revealing scene 
featuring a sad-faced gentleman who, clearly 
contrary to expectation, looks even sadder after a 
shave. 

Leconte is very much in sympathy with the 
dreams and fantasies of his characters, as 
evidenced by the fact that the destruction of their 
artificial worlds is always tinged with a sense of 
regret. Such is the case with Antoine and 
Mathilde, whose ‘ideal’ relationship is destroyed 
because of Mathilde’s fear that the dream cannot 
be sustained. This notion of the impossibility of 
male-female relationships is to be taken in a very 
different direction in Tango, where Leconte’s 
wayward males resort to murdering their wives. 

Peter Walsh 


Tango (15) 
August 13-26 


Director: Patrice Leconte. France, 1993. 
Starring: Richard Bohringer, Phillipe Noiret, Thierry Lhermitte. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 90 mins. 


A mildly outrageous and surreal black comedy, 
Patrice Leconte’s new film represents a change of 
pace and tone from Monsieur Hire and The 
Hairdresser’s Husband. Some commentators have 
compared Tango to the work of Bertrand Blier (Les 
Valseuses, Tenue de Soirée, Merci la vie), who likes 
to use controversial subjects, outrageous gags and 
a freewheeling approach to narrative structure 
and visual style. The comparison is fair enough in 
that here Leconte has granted himself certain 
liberties that are an integral part of a comic 
tradition. 

Tango begins in spectacular fashion as we join 
Vincent (Richard Bohringer) in the cockpit of his 
sky-writing plane as he tears around the skies of 
South East France. Seemingly as mad as a hatter, 
Vincent pilots his tiny bi-plane with such reckless 
abandon that he terrifies local road users as well 
as his colleagues. On discovering that his wife is 
seeing a lover when he is up at work (cue for an 
hilarious single shot of the lovers at play, with the 
sky-writing plane visible through the bedroom 
window), Vincent uses his skills as a pilot to kill 
both his erring spouse and her cowardly beau. 
The outrageous comedy continues when Vincent 
is cleared of the murder charges by an eccentric 
judge known as “L’Elegant” (the great Phillipe 
Noiret), who doesn’t consider the killing of wives 
to be a crime. A confirmed bachelor and 
misogynist, “L’Elegant” also comes to the aid of 
his handsome nephew (Thierry Lhermite), whose 
wife has left him because of his philandering 
ways. “L’Elegant” advocates murder, and he 
decides to blackmail Vincent into doing the job. 
Vincent is in no position to refuse the assignment, 
and the three men set out on the road in search of 
the runaway wife. 

Tango was partly inspired by French statistics 
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indicating that the majority of married men wish 
they were single and the majority of bachelors 
wish they were married. Leconte has said that the 
subject of the film is “the painful acknow- 
ledgement that men and women are not meant to 
live together. Even if it is obvious, I wanted to tell 
it in a joyful way. . . . I wanted to say the 
outrageous remarks we have all thought at some 
point, but healthily and without bitterness. Tango 
is a joyous, stimulating and exulting film. I 
concede that it is not very moral to kill one’s wife, 
even if every man—and God knows that man is 
stupid from birth to his death—has wanted to do 
it at some point in his life. . . . The title Tango 
refers to this sensual dance, an alternation of 
attraction and repulsion, with an underlying 


au 


feeling of ‘I love you, I want to kill you’. 
Peter Walsh 


SEASONS 


A 22 R udolph 


Alan Rudolph’s career has 
become a model for how the 
independent film-maker in 
America can survive, mixing 
commissioned projects _ that 
aren’t crippling compromises 
— despite some unhappy 
endings — with a personal 
strain of work. What is most 
beguiling about that career, 
however, is the way it 
develops out of an association 
with an older film-maker, who 
then serves a nurturing role as 
producer, that is almost unprecedented in the industry. 
Alan Rudolph cannot be considered apart from Robert 
Altman—indeed Altman has returned as the producer of 
his next project, about Dorothy Parker—but Rudolph’s 
films have never seemed like pastiches or imitations of 
Altman, even where the influences are clear. Perhaps 
that distinctiveness-in-partnership is the most interesting 
model his career offers. 

After working in television, and starting out as a 
writer and director in low-budget horror, Rudolph 
became Altman’s assistant on The Long Goodbye, 
California Split and Nashville. He collaborated on the 
adaptation of Buffalo Bill and the Indians, and Altman then 
offered to produce something he would direct. “The 
beauty behind the beauty of all this”, Rudolph has said 
about the gentle persuasion, “was that I never asked for 
anything”. 

Rudolph has also been quite precise on the differences 
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between himself and his mentor. “We overlap in certain 
points of view, but our centres are different. Altman 
nurtures an overview and then fills it in. I seem to begin 
on details and work out. The improvisation in my films 
comes from enhancing a prepared moment. Altman’s 
technique with actors seems to be to give them the key to 
a role before shooting, and then create situations in 
which they can use the key”. Their similarities and 
differences begin with the way both directors work with 
actors, and it is no surprise to find Rudolph first taking 
over Altman’s repertory company (Keith Carradine, 
Sally Kellerman, Sissy Spacek) and then shading it into 
his own (Carradine, Genevieve Bujold, John Considine). 

Altman’s ‘overview’ suggests why his films always 
have the appearance of a wide canvas, where even 
limited casts of two or three—-or one, in Secret Honor— 
can endlessly replicate themselves. Rudolph’s attention 
to the ‘prepared moment’ would explain why there is 
always something slightly abstract about his films, why 
the ‘city of one night stands’ in Welcome to L.A., or the 
similar but nameless neon habitat in Choose Me, aren’t 
the places where his characters live, but the states of 
mind where they dream of being. It’s no wonder that 
these jaded romances have adapted so easily to more 
incongruous and dangerous terrain, to the science-fiction 
suggestiveness of Trouble in Mind or Rudolph’s new film, 
Equinox. 

In the context of a Hollywood more than ever wedded 
to blockbusting genre formulas, Alan Rudolph’s cinema 
offers particularly refined, if not actively subversive, 
pleasures. Many of his films could be classed as genre 
movies; Rudolph even seems to go out of his way to 
work in genre elements, and turns his hand willingly 
enough to a modish thriller like Mortal Thoughts. But the 
connections he weaves between characters, as well as the 
alarming zigzags taken by his plots, seem to be the 
inevitable detours of a director incapable of following a 
road map and continually distracted by idiosyncratic 
sideshows en route. 

Richard Combs 


Welcome to L.A. (15) 
July 1 


Director: Alan Rudolph. U.S.A., 1976. 
Starring: Keith Carradine, Sally Kellerman, Geraldine Chaplin. 
Colour. 106 mins. 


Not a tale of urban reality, Alan Rudolph’s first 
film welcomes us to a very specialised L.A. Only 
about twelve people live there—you won't see 
any middle-distance characters, passers-by or 
bystanders on these mean streets. You won’t, in 
fact, see any of the human or physical debris that 
could define them as mean. Rudolph indicated 
how he wanted his city to look by showing his 
cameraman postcards of the work of an American 
painter called Jack Beal. What we're living in here 
is a kind of hyper-space: the more-than-realism of 
painters, like our own David Hockney, who are 
drawn to the strong lighting and dislocated 
spaces of Los Angeles, and the atmosphere 
generated by the characters’ fantasies and 
delusions, their unfulfilable romanticism. 






WELCOME TO L.A. 


It’s a painter’s world, and a musician’s one as 
well. Keith Carradine plays a songwriter, 
returning to Los Angeles after a stay in London, 
and headed for a difficult reunion with his father, 
a dairy tycoon who doesn’t hold with all this 
artistic frippery.. That Carradine is an 
unreconciled character, a shaky identity, might be 
guessed from his fragments of British garb—as if 
he had been hastily costumed for an Edwardian- 
summer picture—and from the fact that his songs 
are about to be recorded by another musician. 
This character is played by Richard Baskin, 
composer of the film’s own music, including 
“City of the One Night Stands”, a threnody on 
love in the lonely, alienating city and a satire on 
the shuttered romanticism it breeds. 

Everyone is playing revolving bedrooms here, 
and Carradine, orchestrator, choreographer and 
also passive leitmotiv of everybody’s loneliness, 
gets to share the bed or the confidences of all six 
female players: Sally Kellerman, Geraldine 
Chaplin, Viveca Lindfors, Lauren Hutton, Sissy 
Spacek and Diahann Abbott. There’s a certain 
similarity here to his troubadour and Lothario 
role in Altman’s Nashville, as there is in Geraldine 
Chaplin’s mission to drive about the city, and the 
periphery of the plot, recording inane pensées. 
Even while he’s reminding us of his association 
with Altman, Rudolph is marking his difference. 
It’s not the everyday familiarity of his cast that 
counts, but the weirdness of their everyday 


screen romances. 
Richard Combs 


Remember My Name (15) 
July 8 


Director: Alan Rudolph. U.S.A., 1978. 
Starring: Geraldine Chaplin, Anthony Perkins. 
Colour. 94 mins. 


Rudolph’s second feature is his most accom- 
plished exercise in passing for a genre film- 
maker, or the film which most smoothly dovetails 
all the most idiosyncratic signs of his own cinema 
with a perfect updating of a ‘40s ‘woman’s 
picture’. Rudolph himself compared it to “the 
classic woman’s melodramas of the Bette Davis, 
Barbara Stanwyck, Joan Crawford era”, and one 
can comfortable sit back and be taken for that 
kind of ride by the plot. Like Crawford, Geraldine 
Chaplin earns her spurs in suffering—with a 
prison sentence, no less—and then like Davis she 
takes her revenge. 

The first sign of Rudolph, however, is that 
instead of the high-decibel histrionics one might 
expect to go with this scenario, he has a 
wonderful blues score by Alberta Hunter. The 
second is that, streamlined genre plot though it is, 
Remember My Name develops very much out of 
its performances, out of its stars’ established 
personae. The elfin uncertainty, the gawky, out- 
of-place mannerisms and flickering intensity of 
Chaplin seem just right for the ex-con trying to 
re-establish herself in the outside world, and 
Anthony Perkins’ shiftiness signals the small- 
town married man with something to hide as 
effectively as it does the torments of Norman 
Bates in Hitchcock’s Psycho. 

The setting here is also unlike any other 
Rudolph film, a Southern California town where 
Perkins works as a carpenter, and lives in a leafy 
suburb with Berry Berenson, and where Chaplin 
takes a job in a supermarket in order to stake out 
the man who ruined her life. The naturalism, the 
unironic attention to detail, and the careful build- 
up of atmosphere is closer to Altman than 
anything else Rudolph has done. The moment 
when both the mood and the plot are given a 
twist—a choreographed turning of the tables, or a 
three-way turning of the lock—is Rudolph’s own 
modernist way of making an exit. 

Richard Combs 


Return Engagement (15) 
July 1 (showing with Welcome to L.A.) 


Director: Alan Rudolph. U.S.A., 1983. 
Featuring: Dr. Timothy Leary, G. Gordon Liddy. 
Colour. 89 mins. 


After Remember My Name, Rudolph was unable to 
get another film financed with Altman, and 
undertook, with friends, two projects which 
nevertheless fall on the impersonal side of his 
filmography: Roadie and Endangered Species. He 
has talked of Return Engagement, his sole 
documentary feature, as a ‘purging’ of those two 
experiences, and after this retreat into a relatively 
anonymous role, he came back with Choose Me, 
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RETURN ENGAGEMENT 





his first film from his own script since Remember 
My Name. 

The subject here would be fascinating 
regardless of who made it: an on-stage encounter, 
at the Wilshire Ebell Theatre in Los Angeles, 
between G. Gordon Liddy, who went to prison 
for organising the Watergate break-in on Nixon’s 
behalf, and Timothy Leary, Harvard professor 
and exponent of “Humanistic Psychology”, most 
famous for encouraging a whole generation to 
turn on and drop out. What occurs between the 
two men is less a debate, a thrashing-out of their 
political differences, than a ritualistic encounter, a 
showdown on main street between the heavy 
sheriff and the freaky outsider. 

Are there any differences? Or is it all a show- 
business engagement, something as manu- 
factured as the circus combat of Buffalo Bill and 
Sitting Bull (in the Altman film which Rudolph 
helped to write)? Return Engagement toys lightly 
with the politics-as-show-business theme, and 
reveals that the two men have, if not a lot in 
common, a lot to gain from each other. Their 
association goes back a long way—to the time in 
the late 60s when Liddy, as district attorney’s 
assistant, busted Leary for drugs—and they now 
make a living from appearing on the lecture 
circuit together. Most intriguing is not any 
political issues which come to light, but the way 
each man tries to co-opt the tough-guy, true-blue 
American rebel image as his own. 

Richard Combs 


Choose Me (15) 
July 12-13 


Director: Alan Rudolph. U.S.A., 1984. 

Starring: Genevieve Bujold, Keith Carradine, Lesley Ann 
Warren. 

Colour. 106 mins. 


After working on two commercial projects 


(Roadie, Endangered Species) and the fascinating 
documentary Return Engagement, Rudolph 
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returned to more personal concerns in this 
beguiling and seductive romantic comedy. Choose 
Me successfully combines elements from the 
director’s earlier work—the imaginative use of 
music and song, strong ensemble acting, a playful 
approach to narrative—into a modern La Ronde of 
sexual encounters and role playing. The stylised, 
abstract qualities of Welcome to L.A. have been 
extended here so that the city becomes, in 
Rudolph’s words, “just a place, part of the 
mythical landscape.” 

Much of the action is centred on Eve’s Bar, 
the meeting place for a cast of characters whose 
destinies are deftly intertwined in another of 
Rudolph’s tales of love and its deceits. Chief 
deceiver (or so it seems) is Keith Carradine’s 
Mickey, who claims an amazing past as 
photographer, gambler, pilot, professor, spy and 
madman. He could be a pathological liar, or 
merely one of those Rudolph drifters who is 
trying out various identities, but the film remains 
teasingly ambiguous on the subject. He proposes 
marriage to each of the women he encounters at 
the bar: Eve herself, who has no shortage of men 
but fears commitment; “Dr. Love”, a radio 
counsellor who is afraid of sex; and Pearl, who is 
in love with an unfaithful husband. Beautifully 
played by Carradine, Lesley Ann Warren, 
Genevieve Bujold and Rae Dawn Chong, these 
slightly absurd yet sympathetic characters add a 
real human dimension to Rudolph’s witty 
exploration of the games people play in the name 


of love. 
Peter Walsh 





CHOOSE ME 


TROUBLE IN MIND 





Trouble in Mind (15) 
July 14-15 


Director: Alan Rudolph. U.S.A., 1985. 
Starring: Kris Kristofferson, Keith Carradine, Lori Singer. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 112 mins. 


Building on the achievements of Choose Me, 
Trouble in Mind sees Rudolph expanding his 
cinematic horizons by incorporating a rich 
mixture of generic elements into another of his 
mood pieces about the endless search for love, 
identity and other elusive goals. Set in the 
imaginary Rain City (actually Seattle), it stars Kris 
Kristofferson as Hawk, an ex-cop, ex-hero and 
now ex-con who returns home in the hope of 
sorting out his life. Also arriving in the city is 
Coop (Keith Carradine), who has moved from the 
country with his girlfriend Georgia (Lori Singer) 
and their baby boy. As in many Rudolph films, 
the characters meet at a central location. The 
gathering place here is Wanda’s Café, where beat 
poets rub shoulders with criminals and militia 
men. It’s here that Coop gets sucked into a world 
of crime, which causes him to drift away from 
Georgia and the baby. Hawk has come to stay 
with Wanda (Genevieve Bujold), but she is wary 
of renewing their relationship. Hawk then finds 
himself drawn to the young mother and her child, 
who perhaps represent for him the possibility of a 
settled family life. But the dream is threatened by 
a seemingly inevitable showdown between Hawk 
and Rain City’s criminal boss. 

Part love story, part comic crime thriller, 
Trouble in Mind even alludes to the western and to 
science fiction and is altogether an amazingly rich 
mixture of familiar cinematic elements made 
strange by Rudolph’s particular treatment. What 
sets it apart, and at the same time binds the 
various strands into a coherent whole, is the 
consistency of mood created by Rudolph and his 
talented team of collaborators. Once again, music 
and song are key elements. Mark Isham’s brilliant 


original score was partly improvised to the 
pictures, and the songs (performed, with throaty 
gusto, by Marianne Faithfull) are just as 
important as the dialogue in expressing the film’s 
concerns. Then there are the wonderful 
performances, with Kristofferson and Bujold both 
outstanding in roles that refer back to classic 
Hollywood types but never become mere 
stereotypes. There is also a rich collection of 
bizarrely funny Rudolph gangsters, headed by 
Divine in the Sydney Greenstreet role of the 
criminal with cultural pretensions. Add visuals 
that are distinguished even by Rudolph’s high 
standards and Trouble in Mind emerges as a 


sublime cinematic experience. 
Peter Walsh 


Made in Heaven (PG) 
July 19-20 


Director: Alan Rudolph. U.S.A., 1987. 
Starring: Timothy Hutton, Kelly McGillis, Maureen Stapleton. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 102 mins. 


The elements of myth and magic to be found 
scattered throughout Rudolph’s earlier work find 
charming and characteristically witty expression 
in this story (written and produced by the team 
responsible for Starman) of a love that is literally 
made in Heaven. The hero, Mike Shea (Timothy 
Hutton), is killed while rescuing a woman and 
two children from a crashed car. In Heaven, Mike 
falls in love with Annie (a delightful Kelly 
McGillis), an ‘unborn’ soul who is soon sent to 
Earth as Allyson. Mike begs to be allowed back 
too, and the bizarre individual who runs things in 
Heaven eventually agrees, granting him thirty 
years in which to find his love. 

“This film,” said Rudolph, “deals with 
questions that there are no answers to. I thought 
it would be fun to build a love fable around them, 
as well as bringing a sense of humour to certain 
notions of the unknown.” Despite some com- 
promises resulting from interference from his 


END Saale) 
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producers (they wanted more special effects and 
an upbeat ending), Rudolph largely succeeds in 
creating an amalgam of his personal movies and 
his commercial studio projects. Many of the 
themes explored here are taken up again in 
Equinox, and the second half of Made in Heaven 
contains some of Rudolph’s best work. As critic 
Tom Milne has observed, the concern here, as we 
follow the very different yet parallel lives of the 
all too human Elmo and Allyson, is with “the 
thesis that love is the ultimate grail, eternally 
sought and eternally veiled by the vagaries of 
human endeavour”. 

Peter Walsh 


The Moderns (15) 
July 21-22 


Director: Alan Rudolph. U.S.A., 1988. 
Starring: Keith Carradine, Linda Fiorentino, John Lone. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 126 mins. 


The Moderns is a playful piece of history-bending, 
a la Ragtime, in which the expatriate habitués of 
Paris in the 1920s (Ernest Heming-way, Gertrude 
Stein) rub shoulders with a set of Alan Rudolph 
characters, caught in their own warps of truth 
and illusion, life and art. There is Keith 
Carradine’s struggling artist-turned-illustrator, 
who discovers a way to put himself in the hall of 
fame, and sort out some personal problems, by 
making like Matisse and Modigliani. There's 
Genevieve Bujold as a combination of gallery 
owner, mistress of ceremonies and ministering 
angel—expatriate, in a sense, from her own role 
in Trouble in Mind. There’s Geraldine Chaplin, so 
often the resident fool of Rudolph’s pictures, here 
become the resident poseur; and there’s Wallace 
Shawn, raconteur, gossip columnist and the 
hero’s put-upon, twittering sidekick. 





THE MODERNS 
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The shifty quality of the film’s surface, its maze 
of mirror shots, painted, reflected and otherwise 
messed about images, is more than par for 
Rudolph’s course. In a way, it constitutes an arts 
documentary, about an era which was not so 
much devoted to the creation of art as a 
celebration of the art of a previous era; the 
expatriates themselves constitute a kind of trompe 
l'oeil, consumed by posing and_ recognition 
effects. This is captured in the wicked caricatures 
of Gertrude Stein and, particularly, Ernest 
Hemingway (Kevin J. O’Connor), who is forever 
caught on the fringes of the action, drink in hand, 
trying to come up with the mot juste (or merely 
macho) for every situation. 

If this makes the film seem in danger of 
disappearing up its own elegantly artificial 
fundament, one should note that it’s also centred 
on the quite traditional identity crisis of 
Carradine’s painter-for-hire, who had a father in 
a similar line of work. In this he is closely related 
to his predecessor in Welcome to L.A.; indeed, The 
Moderns as a project dates back to that formative 
stage of Rudolph’s career. The interplay of the 
real and the crafted in Carradine’s personality 
also fits with the film’s ‘serious’ theme about 
what constitutes truth—as opposed to value—in 
the world of art. This theme is dominated by a 
gangster/art buyer (John Lone) who claims, 
returning us to the Ragtime milieu, to have taken 
lessons from Harry Houdini. 

Richard Combs 


Love at Large (15) 
July 8 


Director: Alan Rudolph. U.S.A., 1990. 
Starring: Tom Berenger, Elizabeth Perkins, Anne Archer. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 97 mins. 


Back with his own script after tackling other 
people’s screenplays for Made in Heaven and The 
Moderns, Alan Rudolph smoothly continues the 
issues they raised—the trial-and-error romances 
of the one, the multiple deceits of the other. His 
“open discussion about this love business” 
consists of a series of partnerships under 
challenge; spying on each other’s lives with 
suspicion and desire, his characters try their 
misunderstandings on for size in a despairing 
hunt for something fashionable and enhancing 
that will last forever. The wonderfully intricate 
Rudolph narrative, its light-hearted tone 
indicating an urge to relax after the demands of 
Heaven and of Hemingway’s Paris, has reverted 
to a Trouble in Mind setting of wet streets, moody 
night-clubs, and darkly clouded buildings, fertile 
territory for hoods, dames and private eyes. At 
home in this shadowed arena (“I’ve chased the 





LOVE AT LARGE 


rain all my life”, he says, “It’s like music to me”), 
Rudolph strolls his camera like an idle pedestrian 
in an unfamiliar city, glancing through windows, 
eavesdropping on private fears. Even when his 
scene changes to open-aired ranch country, a 
furtive inquisitive-ness remains, one car distantly 
trailed by another, all behaviour scrutinised by 
hidden observers for signals and subterfuge. 

The suspicions are fully justified: all partici- 
pants in Love at Large have something to conceal, 
if only from themselves, and part of the fun of the 
film lies in the exposure of these double lives 
even among the most casual bystanders. The 
concealments, naturally, are romantic; love is 
being either fallen into or out of (Rudolph is no 
believer, in seems, in equilibrium) and the 
process, whichever way it’s going, involves panic 
and violence. Summoned to help a woman (Anne 
Archer) afraid of losing the lover who is lethally 
disinclined to be deprived of her, a detective 
(Tom Beringer) shakes himself free from the 
woman (Ann Magnuson) ferociously afraid of 
losing him, and discovers, by sheer chance, a man 
(Ted Levine) so afraid of losing love that he has 
two marriages, one already under threat. The 
detective learns that he himself is under 
surveillance by another detective, a woman 
(Elizabeth Perkins) shaking herself free from the 
lover violently afraid of losing her, and their 
reconciliation is put at risk by yet another 


infatuation from which he must extract himself. . . 
Philip Strick/Monthly Film Bulletin 


This may be your last chance to see Love at Large for 
some time, since the film’s U.K theatrical distribution 
rights expire on July 8. 


Mortal Thoughts (15) 
July 29 


Director: Alan Rudolph. U.S.A., 1991. 
Starring: Demi Moore, Glenne Headly, Bruce Willis. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 103 mins. 


If there’s what, pretentiously, might be called a 
musical serendipity to Rudolph’s films, Mortal 
Thoughts is a swerve into serendipity of a 


different kind—creative and commercial. While 
he was in New York to promote Love at Large, he 
was offered this assignment: a script which had 
no ending anybody could agree on, a project from 
which the director had just been fired, and a 
production due to start in a few days. In 
Rudolph’s words, “Every aspect of this shoot was 
in trouble”. 

By the time he finished, the auguries had 
shifted. His star (and producer) Demi Moore had 
become a hot property with the release of Ghost, 
and she was married to similarly combustible co- 
star Bruce Willis. So Rudolph found himself 
under pressure to turn “this anti-love story” into 
something more positive. “The studio was willing 
to spend more money reshooting than we’d spent 
shooting already” (a modest $6 million). Both 
Rudolph and Moore resisted the changes—which 
included bringing Willis back from the dead for a 
Fatal Attraction-style climax—and the ending 
seems to have been happy for everyone. “It made 
money, probably the only film of mine that did”, 
said Rudolph. 

The result is a beguiling cross-weave of 
elements that are pure Rudolph within a given 
Hollywood context—in fact, here it is often hard 
to tell which is which. There is the comedy-drama 
of two marriages: a study of violence in the home 
of the physical and emotional kind, in the 
bruising match of lower-class Willis and his 
hairdresser spouse (Glenne Headly), and the 
middle-class version of Demi Moore and her 
insurance-salesman husband. There is the 
friendship of the two women, and the mystery 
they try to conceal of what actually happens to 
Willis. And there is the investigation of homicide 
detective Harvey Keitel, peeling away the layers 
of illusion in a reprise of his role in Nicolas 
Roeg’s Bad Timing. It would be impossible to tie 
up all these ends, and the film doesn’t, but the 
rich and strange mixture is in itself satisfying. 

Richard Combs 
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Equinox (15) 
July 30-August 4; August 6-8 


Director: Alan Rudolph. U.S.A., 1992. 

Starring: Matthew Modine, Lara Flynn Boyle, Tyra Ferrell, 
Marisa Tomei, Kevin J. O’Connor, M. Emmet Walsh, Fred Ward. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 103 mins. 


Rudolph’s wonderful new film plays sweet 
variations on familiar themes and must count as 
one of his best works to date. In particular, 
Equinox continues and develops some of the 
concerns of Trouble in Mind and Made in Heaven. 
From the former comes the mythical city setting, 
a place of urban malaise populated by a collection 
of Rudolph dreamers and gangsters whose lives 
combine in the form of love stories and thriller 
plots. From Made in Heaven we recognise the 
preoccupation with parallel worlds, the dream 
and the reality, the light and the dark, and the 
movement towards a point of convergence. Thus 
the title, the equinox that occurs twice a year, 
when day and night are exactly equal. 

The central characters of Equinox are twin 
brothers who were separated at birth and, 
unknown to each other, now live very different 
lives in the decaying metropolis of Empire City. 
Henry (Matthew Modine) is a timid, gentle soul 
who works as a mechanic for his adopted father 
(the great M. Emmet Walsh) and harbours 
dreams of getting together with his equally shy 
girlfriend, Beverly (a beautiful performance by 
Lara Flynn Boyle of Twin Peaks fame). Freddy Ace 
(also Modine) is an ambitious thug in the employ 
of gangster boss Mr. Paris (Fred Ward). Both 
men feel that something is missing in their lives. 
“My whole life seems to be taking place without 
me in it”, remarks Henry, who is pushed about 
by all and sundry and shuts himself away in his 
little apartment to watch ridiculous self-defence 
videos. “Before I met you I was only half a man’, 
says Freddy to his devoted wife, yet he still feels 
constrained in the world of gangsters. The 
inevitable meeting of the two brothers has 
unexpected consequences and leads to one of the 
most mystifying conclusions to be found in any of 
Rudolph’s fables. 

Although sometimes dark in tone, Equinox is 
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filled with pleasurable things. The little-people 
romance between Henry and Beverly is handled 
with exquisite delicacy and humour. Rudolph has 
always been good with actors, but he surpasses 
himself here and elicits wonderful performances 
from Modine and the lovely Lara Flynn Boyle. He 
is less confident with the gangsters, who are 
always bizarre figures of fun in his films. Overall, 
though, this is one of the director’s most 
satisfying films and provides a fitting conclusion 
to our tribute to his work. 


Russ 


Russ Meyer is one of cinema’s true originals. An 
immensely successful independent film-maker—writing, 
directing, editing, producing and even distributing his 
own movies—Meyer is a genuine auteur, and maybe the 
greatest celluloid satirist. With a reputation as America’s 
most prodigious sucker for bosumus maximus (the words 
too big are not in his vocabulary), his hilarious pictures of 
extreme behaviour and moral dilemmas may be 
sexploitation, but Meyer’s enormous craftsmanship and 
king-size wit have ensured hefty praise from way 
beyond the raincoat brigade. 

With a background as a GI combat cameraman (some 
of his WW II footage was used years later in Schaffner’s 
Patton), followed by a stint making industrial docu- 
mentaries and taking pin-up photographs, Russ went on 
to invent the ‘nudie-cutie’ in 1959 with The Immoral Mr. 
Teas, a genre he exploited with commercial panache until 
the mid-60s, when he became the King of the Drive-Ins 
with a quartet of black-and-white Gothic beat 
melodramas, Lorna, Mudhoney, Motorpsycho and the cult 
classic Faster, Pussycat! Kill! Kill! With a small band of 
players, and the confident prolificacy of Fassbinder 
coupled with a heartful of lust, a sardonic esprit, un- 
influenced and spectacularly diligent technical skill, 
Meyer banged out a dozen inimitable larger-than-life 
sexual parodies over the next decade or so. His unique 
mega-rapid editing of delirious plots—chock-a-block 
with aggressive, outrageously voluminous chested 
women invariably getting one over on muscular but 
dumb male klutzes—shows an exuberant sense of 
humour, gung-ho approach and fervent imagination 
light years ahead of the majority of mainstream 
directors. His colossal caricatures deliver hog-wild 
verbals to assist Brobdingnagian body language which is 
intercut with bubble-gum pop, Teutonic brass-band 
music and cartoon sound effects. 

The action, as often as not, takes place in the arid 
desert or thick wilderness. As a militarist at heart, this 
man likes to graft as he crafts, and to push his 
performers to the limit. Usually the scene is set, and the 
characters’ development and shortcomings are reviewed 
at the picture’s end by a sober though tongue-in-cheek 
narrator, thoughtfully clearing up any plot intricacies or 
socio-critical points we may have missed in the 
inevitable pandemonium that makes up the bulk of the 
movie. It is the female stars that are the driving force of 
Meyer’s work, and the horny old maverick is full of 
respect for, and quick to pay homage to, his pneumatic 


Peter Walsh 


-eyer 





leading ladies, remarking: “I think women are the 
superior beings. I like women who are archetypes, 
woman who are beyond women.” 

His individuality has made him a forerunner in 
cinematic styles, and has also earned him masses of 
money over the twenty years he has been turning giant 
tits and outrageous wit into mammoth hits. After an 
abortive session as writer-director on the Sex Pistols 
movie, originally titled Who Killed Bambi?, Russ has since 
been working on, or at least talking about, a twelve-hour 
autobiographical film containing new material, war 
footage, and condensed, 15-minute versions of his 23 
films to date. Work on this project, titled The Breast of 
Russ Meyer, is having to be fitted around a busy schedule 
of fishing, womanising and generally having a good 
time. So the completion date could be a way off yet—but 
early clips show promise of what may be his all-time 
masterpiece. In the meanwhile, it is a gigantic treat to 
witness the brilliant creativity of an artist once 
acknowledged by Charles Keating (the head of Citizens 
For Decent Literature) thus: “More than anyone else in 
his time, Russ Meyer was responsible for the decay of 
values in American society.” To which the rumbustious 
Russ replied, “I was glad to do it.” 

Robert Lloyd 


FASTER, PUSSYCAT! & 
MUDHONEY 
July 9-11 


Faster, Pussycat! Kill! Kill! 


Director: Russ Meyer. U.S.A., 1966. 
Starring Tura Satana, Haji, Lori Williams. 
Black and white. 84 mins. 


Mudhoney as) 


Director: Russ Meyer. U.S.A., 1965. 
Starring: Hal Hooper. 
Black and white. 92 mins. 


“Ladies and gentlemen, welcome to violence: the 
word and the act. While violence cloaks itself in a 





MUDHONEY 


FASTER, PUSSYCAT! 





plethora of disguises, its favourite mantle still 
remains sex.” So opens Faster, Pussycat! Kill! 
Kill!, the best of Meyer’s drive-in melodramas 
and rated by trash director John Waters in 
hysterically OTT fashion as “The greatest film 
that will ever be made.” It is the tale of three 
crazy go-go dancers—led by the wonderfully 
menacing and sumptuously sexy Varla—who like 
to relax after a hard day’s grooving by goofing 
around in fast cars in the Californian desert. The 
super-mundane Varla, played at full throttle and 
with well-upholstered relish by half-Japanese, 
half-Cherokee Tura Satana, is challenged to a car 
race by an all-American square. Not content with 
her victory in the motor, she beats the guy to 
death and kidnaps his horrified girlfriend. The 
gang move in on an extremely weird desert 
family to get away from the murder scene, and to 
have some fun. Varla remains to this day one of 
cinema’s most evil and best-loved anti-heroines. 
Set in 1930s Missouri, Mudhoney is a much 
bleaker affair. An ex-con becomes the new man in 
the life of the beautiful wife of a vicious wretch 
with no redeeming qualities (excellently por- 
trayed by Hal Hooper), and violence ensues. 
Robert Lloyd 


VIXEN & SUPERVIXENS 
July 16-18 


Vixen (18) 


Director: Russ Meyer. U.S.A., 1968. 7 
Starring: Erica Gavin, Harrison Page, Garth Pillsbury. 
Colour. 71 mins. 
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Supervixens (18) 


Director: Russ Meyer. U.S.A., 1975. 
Starring: Shari Eubank, Charles Pitts, Uschi Digard. 
Colour. 105 mins. 


Meyer’s intention with Vixen was to make “the 
sexiest film of all time’. To do so, he set the 
picture in the Canadian wilderness, he cast Erica 
Gavin as a socio-politically aware, sex-crazed 
bush pilot, and wrote in a black draft dodger, an 
IRA man, a Mountie, a fish, and a touch of incest. 
From a budget of $76,000, Vixen grossed in excess 
of $10 million. Of course, the artistic class and 
offbeat humour of Meyer, plus the marvellous 
verve of Gavin, lift the film high above the loads 
of dire soft porn which followed in its wake. Also, 
Vixen’s box office success led to Meyer’s short- 
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lived contract with Twentieth Century-Fox, which 
resulted in the fantastic Beyond the Valley of the 
Dolls and the compromised Seven Minutes before 
the major studio and the film-maker agreed to 
disagree on what constituted an exciting movie. 
Supervixens follows the misfortunes of a young 
buck from Martin Boorman’s garage in 
Smalltown, USA. On the run from a trumped-up 
charge of murdering his gorgeous wife Angel, the 
guy is given grief by several monumental 
women, the real killer, and an evil and impotent 
cop (Charles Napier with his sneering smile), as 
Meyer builds up a cartoon-style race against time 
and a dynamite finale. 
Robert Lloyd 


UP! & ULTRA VIXENS 
July 23-25 


Up! as) 


Director: Russ Meyer. U.S.A., 1976. 
Starring: Robert McLane, Edward Schaaf, Mary Gavin. 
Colour. 80 mins. 


Beneath the Valley of the 
Ultra Vixens as) 


Director: Russ Meyer. U.S.A., 1979. 
Starring: Francesca ‘Kitten’ Natividad, Anne Marie. 
Colour. 93 mins. 


Meyer’s later films have been mildly knocked as 
parodies of his earlier work. But this is a vast 
nonsense, for not only is his content and style 
ridiculous enough to disqualify the very notion of 
self-parody, but also the late 70s films are 
arguably the most ludicrously far out, sexy and 
marvellously funny work he has achieved to date. 

Beginning with the death by fish of a familiar 
looking Nazi called Adolph Schwartz, Up! is a 
particularly wild montage of Meyer trademarks, 
with a plot that defies description. The film is 
kinky in the extreme, a mightily crass comedy, a 
kind of warped porno Carry On, Phantom of 
Liberty. 

The slapstick continues in Lltra Vixens, where 
Lavonia (Kitten Natividad) is repulsed by her 
husband’s sexual preferences until he is ‘healed’ 
by cantilevered local radio evangelist Eufaula 
Roop (the amazing Anne Marie) and all’s well in 
the end. The hilarious voice-over narration 
parodying small town America makes Ultra 
Vixens one of Meyer’s funniest films. Even 
Triangle programmer Pete Walsh, who takes his 
movies seriously, admits that Ultra Vixens 
reduces him to fits of laughter. 

Robert Lloyd 


ati 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 


Twin Peaks—Fire Walk with 
Me (18) 
June 25-26 


Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1992. 
Starring: Kyle MacLachlan, Sheryl Lee, Harry Dean Stanton. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 134 mins. 


David Lynch’s cinematic prequel to his cult 
television series has provoked starkly contrasting 
reactions: dismissed as cynical opportunism by 
fanatical Peakies, it has been embraced as one of 
the purest expressions of Lynch’s bizarre, 
disturbing vision by those who prefer the 
metaphysical horror of Eraserhead and Blue Velvet 
to the quirky humour, in-jokes and convoluted 
mysteries of the offbeat small screen soap opera. 
Being of the latter persuasion, I think the film is 
one of Lynch’s finest achievements to date. 
Although the film chronicles the events leading 
up to Laura Palmer’s death, anyone seeking an 
explanation or motive for her brutal murder will 
be frustrated. But Lynch delves beneath the 
surface normality of small-town Twin Peaks 
(Population: 51,201), and Laura is for the first 
time revealed as a living, breathing, corruptible 
human being. Indeed, much of the film’s 
emotional power derives from Sheryl Lee’s 


moving and sensitive portrayal of a fragile and 


confused teenager hell-bent on self-destruction. 
Nigel Floyd 


Nikita (8) 
July 2-4 


Director: Luc Besson. France/Italy, 1990. 
Starring: Anne Parillaud, Jean-Hugues Anglade, Tcheky Karyo. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo SR. Subtitles. 124 mins. 


With John Badham’s Hollywood remake about to 
hit our screens, we present an opportunity to see 
Luc Besson’s French original. Nikita (Anne 
Parillaud) is a street junkie who commits a 
murder when a raid on a pharmacy goes badly 
wrong. Sentenced to life imprisonment, she 
accepts the offer of a second chance in life by 
agreeing to train as a secret government assassin. 
Released from the high security training com- 
pound, Nikita resumes a normal life—except for 
the occasional murder assignment. She falls in 
love with the humorous and laid-back Marco 
(Jean-Hugues Anglade of Betty Blue fame), but the 
stress of leading a double life begins to take its 
toll. 

Nikita is essentially another of Besson’s anar- 
chic outsiders whose battle against the system 
involves a gruelling test of mental and physical 
powers. This is perhaps the darkest of the 
director’s films, but his description of it as a 
modern day film noir doesn’t gel with the flashy 
widescreen visuals and thumping rock sound- 
track, which operate on the level of pure 
spectacle. The film is really an eclectic mix of 
elements. The title itself was inspired by an Elton 
John song, and the production notes refer to 
influences as varied as Kubrick’s A Clockwork 
Orange (ultra-violence as ballet?), Le Carré spy 
novels and Pygmalion. Besson stages the whole 
concoction with characteristic enthusiasm and 
good humour, taking all the implausibilities in his 


stride. Peter Walsh 





Faster Pussycat, Kill! Kill! as) 
& Mudhoney (18) 
July 9-11 


See Russ Meyer season for notes. 


Supervixens (18) & Vixen (18) 
July 16-18 


See Russ Meyer season for notes. 


Ultra Vixens (18) & Up! (18) 
July 23-25 


See Russ Meyer season for notes. 


Henry: Portrait of a Serial 


Killer (18) 
July 30-August 1 


Director: John McNaughton. U.S.A., 1989. 
Starring: Michael Rooker, Tracy Arnold, Tom Towles. 
Colour. 83 mins. 


John McNaughton’s chilling study of a blithe 
serial murderer leaves one drained and 
disturbed. While staying at the Chicago 
apartment shared by Otis (Michael Rooker) and 
his timid sister Becky (Tracy Arnold), Henry 
(Michael Rooker) slowly draws his old prison 
buddy into a dark, obsessive world of casual 
murder. The violent images are at first oblique, 
but later become graphic. What makes it so 
disturbing, at times almost unwatchable, is the 
detached tone McNaughton maintains through- 
out. Whether presenting a halting conversation or 
a scene of sickening violence, the camera observes 
these events with an unblinking eye. A remote 
possibility of redemption seems to be offered by 
Henry’s tentative relationship with the damaged 
Becky, but even this faint glimmer of hope is 
extinguished by a devastating, downbeat ending. 
A film of ferocious and haunting power. 

Nigel Floyd 


Man Bites Dog (18) 
July 30-August 1 


Directors: Rémy Belvaux, André Bonzel, Benoit Poelvoorde. 
Belgium, 1992. 

Starring: Benoit Poelvoorde, Jacqueline Poelvoorde-Pappaert. 
Black and white. Subtitles. 95 mins. 


Made by three young Belgian film-makers as a 
student project, this mordant black comedy about 
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a multiple murderer who kills without motive, 
remorse or discrimination, has provoked much 
controversy. “I like to start the month with a 
postman”, remarks Ben before casually dis- 
patching a mailman; his eclectic catalogue of 
victims also includes teenagers, workmen, 
pensioners and children. In his spare time, Ben 
philosophises about his humdrum life, discusses 
his work as a freelance killer, or relaxes with his 
girlfriend, reading poetry aloud or playing 
soothing chamber music. 

Captured with a shaky hand-held camera, the 
cinéma vérité images are black and white; the 
complex morality is anything but. Like the 
documentary film crew that Ben hires to record 
his murderous exploits, we are drawn into a 
guilty involvement with the personable but 
casually ruthless Ben. There is an illuminating 
parallel here with John McNaughton’s Henry, 
especially when Ben views some rushes on an 
editing table, offering droll critical comments on 
the camera crew’s efforts. However, in stark 
contrast to Henry's cold, objective tone, Man Bites 
Dog establishes an intimate relationship with the 
workmanlike Ben, before cleverly turning the 
tables on us. This strategy works well if one 
enters into the sick humour of the early scenes, 
but some people part company with Ben long 
before the film’s pivotal distancing scene. A 
thought-provoking film that bites off more than it 
can chew. 

Nigel Floyd 


Dust Devil (18) 
August 6-8 


See under Main Films for notes. 


Bad Lieutenant (18) 
August 13-15 


Director: Abel Ferrara. U.S.A., 1992. 
Starring: Harvey Keitel, Victor Argo, Paul Calderone. 
Colour. 118 mins. 


In films such as Driller Killer, Ms. 45: Angel of 
Vengeance and King of New York, maverick 
independent film-maker Abel Ferrara portrayed 
his native city as an open sewer where violent 
crime was epidemic. Now, with this fiercely 
uncompromising study of a New York police 
lieutenant (Harvey Keitel) strung out on drink, 
drugs and despair, he pushes crime cinema to 
new extremes. 

Already neglectful of his family, on the take 
from criminals, and consumed by self-loathing, 
lapsed Catholic Keitel finally goes over the edge 


while investigating the case of a nun who was 
gang-raped on the alter of her neighbourhood 
church. Unable to comprehend how she can 
forgive the rapists who defiled her, Keitel loses it 
completely, plunging downwards into a vortex of 
depravity and drug abuse. Finally, confronting 
the young Sister in the church late one night, 
Keitel begs her to name the perpetrators, and 
when she refuses, collapses to the floor in 
drunken oblivion. It is in this exhausted and 
confused state that he experiences a religious 
vision. Is it merely drink and drug hallucination, 
or a moment of blinding clarity which offers a 


hope of salvation? 
Nigel Floyd 


Last Exit to Brooklyn (18) 
August 13-15 


Director: Ulrich Edel. West Germany, 1989. 
Starring: Stephen Lang, Jennifer Jason Leigh. 
Colour. English dialogue. Dolby stereo. 98 mins. 


A violent, harrowing but oddly tender adaptation 
of Hubert Selby Jnr’s novel about life in a 
working-class Brooklyn neighbourhood in the 
‘50s. In this harsh, poverty-stricken environment, 
human feeling is sacrificed to expediency as 
prostitute Tralala (Jennifer Jason Leigh), union 
leader Harry Black (Stephen Lang) and assorted 
workers, hustlers, wives, pimps and homosexuals 
struggle to survive. While a strike at a local 
factory explodes into violent confrontation, Harry 
uses embezzled union funds to explore the 
homosexual desire provoked in him by local 
transvestite Georgette (Alex Arquette). Tralala, 
meanwhile, frightened by an offer of 
love she cannot comprehend, 
plunges into a rampage of self- 
destruction. 

From the fragments of an 
experimental novel, Uli Edel—who 
directed Christiane F—has forged a 
remarkably coherent whole, cross- 
cutting from one story to another 
while retaining a precise delineation 
of character. Edel uses an almost 
musical counterpoint to push 
beyond semi-documentary realism 
into a more spiritual realm. Aided 
enormously by Mark Knopfler’s best 
score to date and Stefan Czapsky’s 
burnished photography, he picks out 
slender golden __ threads __ of 
compassion and love from a bleak 
tapestry of pain. Not a comfortable 
film, but humane and_ savagely 
beautiful. 

Nigel Floyd 


Romper Stomper (18) 
August 20-22 


Director: Geoffrey Wright. Australia, 1992. 
Starring: Russell Crowe, Daniel Pollock, Jacqueline McKenzie. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 91 mins. 


Geoffrey Wright's film about neo-Nazi boot boys 
won prizes on home ground in Australia but its 
reception in Britain has been rather fraught. 
Opinion on it seems to span the entire spectrum 
of possible responses, from those who admire the 
courage of its confrontational approach to those 
who find its apparent lack of moral judgement 
quite irresponsible. 

The narrative follows the trail of destruction 
inflicted by Hitler-reading Hando (a terrifying 
Russell Crowe) and his gang of skinhead thugs, 
who reserve particular hatred for the local 
Vietnamese community. Without offering any 
explicit comment on their activities, the film 
eventually portrays these bullies as pathetic 
individuals who unleash their own interior fears 
and frustration through physical assault tactics. 
So the film as a whole could hardly be said to be 
glorifying its protagonists. Much more 
contentious, however, is Wright's treatment of 
Gabe (Jacqueline MacKenzie), a confused and 
abused young woman who adopts the men’s 
violence as a way of freeing herself from her own 
scarred past; here, indeed, the violence can 
conceivably be read as a positive and liberating 
force, an impression that the film’s viscerally 
provocative street fighting sequencs (with their 
slick MTV-style editing and pumping O1 
soundtrack) do little to dispel. 


Trevor Johnston. 
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TRIANGLE CINEMA 


JUNE 25 


JUNE 


25 Friday 
MADAME BOVARY (PG) 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m. 
BEING AT HOME WITH CLAUDE 
(18) 4.45 & 9.15 p.m. 
TWIN PEAKS (18) 11.15 p.m. 
26 Saturday 
MADAME BOVARY (PG) 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m. 
BEING AT HOME WITH CLAUDE 
(18) 4.45 & 9.15 p.m. 
TWIN PEAKS (ts) 11.15 p.m. 
27 Sunda 
MADAME BOVARY (PG) 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m. 
BEING AT HOME WITH CLAUDE 
(18) 4.45 & 9.15 p.m. 
28 Monda 
BEING AT HOME WITH CLAUDE 
(18) 2.00 & 6.45 p.m. 
MADAME BOVARY (PG) 4.00 & 
8.30 p.m. 
29 Tuesda 
BEING AT HOME WITH CLAUDE 
(18) 2.00 & 6.45 p.m. 
MADAME BOVARY (PG) 4.00 & 
8.30 p.m. 

ednesda 
BEING AT HOME WITH CLAUDE 
(18) 2.00 & 6.45 p.m. 
MADAME BOVARY (PG) 4.00 & 
8.30 p.m. 


JULY 


1 Thursday 

NIKITA (18) 3.00 p.m. 

WELCOME TO L.A. (18) & RETURN 
ENGAGEMENT (15) 7.00 p.m. 

2 Friday 


JAMON, JAMON (18) 2.30 & 6.45 p.m. 


THE TRIAL (12) 4.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
NIKITA (18) 11.15 p.m. 
3 Saturday 


JAMON, AMON (18) 2.30 & 6.45 p.m. 


THE TRIAL (12) 4.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
NIKITA (18) 11.15 p.m. 

4 Sunday 

NIKITA (18) 2. ee 

THE TRIAL (12) 4.30 & 8.45 p-m. 
JAMON, JAMON (18) 6.45 p.m. 


AUGUST 26, 1993 


5 Monday 

THE TRIAL (12) 2.15 & 6.30 p.m. 
JAMON, JAMON (18) 4.30 & 
9.00 p.m. 

6 Tuesday 

THE TRIAL (12) 2.15 & 6.30 p.m. 
JAMON, JAMON (18) 4.30 & 
9.00 p.m. 

7 Wednesda 

THE TRIAL (12) 2.15 & 6.30 pa 
JAMON, JAMON (18) 4.30 & 

9.00 p.m. 

8 Thursda’ 

REMEMBER MY NAME (15) 3.00 & 


7.00 Dee 
LOVE AT LARGE (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 


9 Frida 

THE TRIAL (12) 2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 
LEMON: JAMON (18) 4.30 & 

9.00 

FAS ER, PUSSYCAT! KILL! KILL! 
(18) & MUDHONEY (18) 11.15 p.m. 
10 Saturda 

THE TRIAL (12) 2.00 & 6.30 Ba 
JAMON, JAMON (18) 4.30 & 9.00 p. 
FASTER, PUSSYCAT! KILL! KILL! 
(18) & MUDHONEY (18) 11.15 p.m. 
11 Sunda 

FASTER, Pussycat! KILL! KILL! 
(18) & MUDHONEY (18) 3.00 p.m. 
THE TRIAL (12) 6.30 p.m. 

JAMON, JAMON (18)9.00 p-m. 
12Monday . 

JAMON, JAMON (18) 3.00, 5.00 & 


9.00 p.m. 
CHOOSE ME (15) 7.00 p.m. 
is Tuesday 
JAMON, JAMON (18) 3.00, 5.00 & 


9. ens 

OSE ME (15) 7.00 p-m. 
14 Wednesday 
JAMON, JAMON (18) 3.00, 5.00 & 
9.00 
TROUBLE IN MIND (15) 6.45 p.m. 
15 Thursday 
Seminar: MAKING MOVES TO 
MAKING MOVIES 9.30-6.00 p.m 
TROUBLE IN MIND (15) 6.45 p.m 
JAMON, JAMON (18) 9.00 p.m. 
16 Friday 
SAVAGE NIGHTS (18) 3.00, 6.00 & 
8.30 p.m. 
SUPERVIXENS (18) & VIXEN (18) 
11.15 p.m. 


17 Saturday 

eee NIGHTS (18) 3.00, 6.00 & 
8.30 

SUP. RVIXENS (18) & VIXEN (18) 
11.15 p.m. 

18 Sunday 

SUPERVIXENS (18) & VIXEN (18) 
2.30 p.m. 

SAVAGE NIGHTS (18) 6.00 & 

8.30 p.m. 

19 Monday 

SAVAGE NIGHTS (18) 3.00 & 

8.30 p.m. 

MADE IN HEAVEN (PG) 

6.15 p.m. 

20 Tuesday 

SAVAGE NIGHTS (18) 3.00 & 


8.30 
MADE I IN HEAVEN (PG) 6.15 p.m. 


rf Wednesday 

SAVAGE NICHTS (18) 3.00 & 
8.30 p.m. 

THE MODERNS (15) 6.00 p.m. 

22 Thursday 

SAVAGE NIGHTS (18) 3.00 & 
8.30 p.m 

THE MODERNS (15) 6.00 p-m. 

23 Frida 

SAVAGE NIGHTS (18) 1.15 & 
6.15 p.m. 

HOUSE OF ANGELS (15) 3.45 & 
8.45 p.m. 

BENEATH THE VALLEY OF THE 
ULTRA VIXENS (18) & UP! (18) 
11.15 p.m. 

24 Saturda 

SAVAGE NIGHTS (18) 1.15 & 
6.15 p.m. 

HOUSE OF ANGELS (15) 3.45 & 
8.45 p.m. 

BENEATH THE VALLEY OF THE 
ULTRA VIXENS (18) & UP! (18) 
11.15 p.m. 

25 Sunday 

BENEATH THE VALLEY OF THE 
ULTRA VIXENS (18) & UP! (18) 
3.00 p.m. 

SAVAGE NIGHTS (18) 6.15 p.m 


HOUSE OF ANGELS (15) 8s p.m. 


26 Monday 
SAVAGE NIGHTS (18) 1.15 & 
6.15 p.m. 
HOUSE OF ANGELS (15) 3.45 & 
8.45 p.m. 
27 Tuesday 
SAVAGE NIGHTS (18) 1.15 & 
6.15 p.m. 
HOUSE OF ANGELS (15) 3.45 & 
8.45 p.m. 

ednesday 
SAVAGE NIGHTS (18) 1.15 & 6.15 


-M. 
Fouse OF ANGELS (15) 3.45 & 
8.45 p.m. 


29 Thursday 

HOUSE OF ANGELS (15) 3.00 & 
8.45 p.m. 

MORTAL THOUGHTS (15) 6.30 p.m. 
30 Friday 

THE FENCING MASTER (12) 3.00 & 


EQUINOX (15) 5.00 & 9.00 pe 
HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL 
KILLER (18) & MAN BITES DOG (18) 
11.15 p.m. 

31 Saturday 

THE FENCING MASTER (12) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

EQUINOX (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL 
KILLER (18) & MAN BITES DOG (18) 
11.15 p.m. 


AUGUST 


1 Sunday 

HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL 
KILLER (18) & MAN BITES DOG (18) 
2.00 p.m. 

EQUINOX (15) 5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 
THE FENCING MASTER (12) 

7.15 p.m. 

2 Monday 

EQUINOX (15) 3.00 & 7.15 p.m. 
THE FENCING MASTER (12) 5.15 & 
9.15 p.m. 

3 Tuesday 

EQUINOX (15) 3.00 & 7.15 p.m. 
THE FENCING MASTER (12) 5.15 & 
9.15 p.m. 

4 Wednesday 

EQUINOX (15) 3.00 & 7.15 p.m. 
THE FENCING MASTER (12) 5.15 & 
9.15 p.m. 

5 Thursday 

HARDWARE (18) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 
DUST DEVIL (18) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
6 eeiday 

DUST DEVIL (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
EQUINOX (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
RED ROCK WEST (18) 7.00 p.m. 

7 Saturday 

DUST DEVIL (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
EQUINOX (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
RED ROCK WEST (18) 7.00 p.m. 

8 Sunday 

DUST DEVIL (18) 3.00 p.m. 
EQUINOX (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
RED ROCK WEST (18) 7.00 p.m. 

9 Monday 

MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 3.00 & 

7.15 p.m. 

RED ROCK WEST (18) 5.15 & 

9.00 p.m. 

10 Tuesday 

MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 3.00 & 7.15 


p-m. 


RED ROCK WEST (18) 5.15 & 

9.00 p.m. 

11 Wednesday 

THE HAIRDRESSER’S HUSBAND 
(15) 3.00 & 7.15 p.m. 

RED ROCK WEST (18) 5.15 & 

9.00 p.m. 


12 Thursday 

THE HAIRDRESSER’S HUSBAND 

(15) 3.00 & 7.15 p.m. 

RED ROCK WEST (18) 5.15 & 

9.00 p.m. 

13 Friday 

TANGO (15) 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

BAD LIEUTENANT (18) & 

LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN (18) 

11.15 p.m. 

14 Saturday 

TANGO (15) 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

BAD LIEUTENANT (18) & 

LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN (18) 

11.15 p.m. 

15 Sunday 

BAD LIEUTENANT (18) & 

LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN (18) 3.00 
mM. 

TANGO (15) 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

16 Monday 

TANGO (15) 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

17 Tuesday 


TANGO (15) 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 
9.00 p.m 

18 Wednesday 

TANGO (15) 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

19 Thursda’ 

TANGO (15) 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

20 Friday 

ROMPER STOMPER (18) 3.00 & 


ile Le 

O (15) 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
Fs Saturda 
ROMPER STOMPER (18) 3.00 & 


a 15 

ANCO (15) 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
bo Sunday 
ROMPER STOMPER (18) 3.00 p. m. 
TANGO (15) 5.00, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
23 Monday 
TANGO (15) 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 
24 Tuesday 
TANGO (15) 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 
25 Wednesday 
TANGO (15) 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 
26 Thursda’ 
TANGO (15) 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 


